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Social  Legislation  Given  Passage 


Several  Bills  Will  Affect  SRS 


The  1974  Legislature  passed  a 
number  of  bills  affecting  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services. 

Among  the  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion expected  to  have  the  most 
impact  are  bills  making  families 
with  unemployed  parents  eligible 
for  welfare  payments;  requiring 
general  assistance  applicants  and 
recipients  to  register  for  unem- 
ployment and  to  accept  available 
work;  clarifying  residency  re- 
quirements for  public  assistance 
and  medical  payments,  and 
allowing  SRS  to  prosecute  and 


recover  support  payments  on 
behalf  of  children  or  other 
persons. 

Other  bills  authorize  SRS  to 
provide  supplementary  assist- 
ance to  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  income  whose 
SSI  payments  are  less  than 
what  they  received  from  wel- 
fare, and  to  end  county  finan- 
cial participation  in  federal 
medical  assistance  programs  and 
lower  the  maximum  county  levy 
which  may  be  imposed  for 
support  of  the  poor. 


Several  bills  were  passed 
affecting  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  persons  in 
Montana,  including:  extending 
the  definition  of  handicapped  to 
include  educationally  handi- 
capped; extending  the  anti- 
discrimination statutes  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  against  the 
physically  handicapped  and  pro- 
viding a  penalty  and  a  civil 
remedy,  and  transferring  the 
administration  of  homes  for  the 
developmentally  disabled  from 
the  Department  of  Institutions 
to  SRS. 


APWA  Plans  Being  Made 


Lt.  Governor  Bill  Christiansen 
will  welcome  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Public 
Welfare  who  gather  in  Great 
Falls  June  2,  3  and  4  for  the 
annual  regional  conference. 

The  meetings  will  open  Sun- 
day evening  with  an  informal 
get-together  poolside  at  the 
Heritage  Inn,  where  the  conclave 
will  be  held. 

Monday  morning  Cascade 
County  Commissioner  Ed  Shu- 
bat  will  greet  participants. 

"American  Public  Welfare — 


Ideals  of  Services"  is  the  theme. 
Represented  at  the  conference 
will  be  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  North  and  South  Dako- 
ta, Montana,  Wyoming  and  two 
Canadian  provinces. 

Theodore  Carkulis,  director, 
Montana  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services,  will  be  the 
conference  host.  Keynote  speak- 
er Monday  morning  will  be 
Robert  B.  Carleson,  HEW  spec- 
ial assistant  for  welfare  matters. 
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APWA  Conference 
Plans  Underway 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

A  reaction  panel  will  consist  of 
Frank  Sennett,  deputy  director, 
Montana  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services;  Mort  Arkava, 
Department  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Montana,  and  a 
Great  Falls  area  welfare  client. 

James  A.  Bax,  administrator, 
Idaho  State  Department  of 
Environmental  and  Community 
Services,  will  give  the  address  at 
Monday's  poolside  luncheon. 

The  group  will  break  up  into 
12  small  sessions  Monday  after- 
noon and  Tuesday. 


Ted  Carkulis,  APWA  Confer- 
ence Host. 

On  Monday  discussion  groups 
will  cover:  progress  of  S.S.I., 
Irv  Engleman,  APWA  special 
projects  staff;  model  social 
services  delivery  system,  repre- 
sentatives from  North  Dakota; 
medical  care  information  sys- 
tems, David  Prokesh,  Nebraska 
Department  of  Public  Welfare; 
statistics  and  reports,  Ray  Free- 
man, special  APWA  task  force, 
and  Doug  Egan,  chief,  Statistics 
and  Research  Bureau,  Montana 
SRS. 

Other  Monday  sessions  will 
cover:  recent  developments  in 
adult  services,  representatives 
from  Kansas ;  food  stamps,  Jack 


Carlson,  administrator,  Econo- 
mic Assistance  Division,  Mon- 
tana SRS;  paraprofessionals  in 
direct  service  delivery,  former 
clients  now  working  as  para- 
professionals, and  separation  of 
services  and  assistance,  Stanley 
Torvik,  director,  Wyoming  Soc- 
ial Services. 

Montana  county  welfare  direc- 
tors will  sponsor  a  banquet 
Monday  night.  Reservations  are 
requested  and  may  be  made  by 
calling  Queenie  Lynch  in  Butte, 
president  of  the  county  directors' 
association.     Phone     792-1627. 

Small  group  sessions  conduct- 
ed by  social  work  professors 
from  the  University  of  Montana 
will  fill  the  morning  Tuesday. 
They  will  deal  with:  public 
welfare  expectations  of  baccalau- 
reate social  work  graduates,  Earl 
Brenner;  education  and  staff 
development  for  public  welfare, 
Robert  Deaton;  objectives  of 
welfare  in  providing  income 
security  or  freedom,  Steve  Ho- 
tho,  and  social  services  for 
American  Indians,  Marlene  Sel- 
way. 

A  general  business  meeting 
will  follow.  It  will  be  conducted 
by  Charlene  Birkins,  president, 
APWA. 

The  conference  will  adjourn 
about  noon  on  Tuesday. 

Ed  Malensek,  administrator. 
Community  Services,  Montana 
SRS,  and  Bob  Piccolo,  staff 
development  specialist,  SRS,  are 
conference  and  program  chair- 
men. 

Serving  as  committee  chair- 
men are:  Harold  McLaughlin, 
Cascade  County  director,  local 
arrangements;  George  Shanley, 
Dawson  County  director,  main- 
tenance, and  Sharon  Rau,  Rich- 
land County  director,  record- 
ings. 


Free  Legal  Aid 
Being  Provided 
To  Low-Income 

Free  state-wide  legal  services 
are  available  for  all  Montanans 
receiving  public  assistance,  in- 
cluding the  developmentally  dis- 
abled. 

Persons  receiving  supplemen- 
tal security  income  and  persons 
eligible,  but  still  in  the  process  of 
applying,  for  SSI  or  public 
assistance  also  may  use  the  legal 
services  program. 

The  legal  aid  is  being  provided 
through  a  contract  signed  recent- 
ly by  the  Department  of  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services  and 
the  Montana  Legal  Services 
Association.  The  contract  runs 
through  December  31,  1974. 
Complete  legal  services  will  be 
available  until  the  contract  ex- 
pires. 

The  Legal  Services  Associa- 
tion will  handle  all  cases  except 
those  which  are  criminal  rather 
than  civil  and  those  which 
generate  a  fee,  such  as  suits. 

SRS  estimates  that  about 
35.000  people  in  Montana  are 
eligible  for  legal  aid  and  that 
about  3,000  will  use  it. 

In  most  of  Montana's  counties 
the  services  are  delivered 
through  Legal  Services  offices. 
In  five  counties,  Judicare,  a 
system  whereby  the  same  legal 
services  are  performed  by  indivi- 
dual lawyers  through  their  own 
offices,  is  used.  A  number  of 
offices  will  use  a  circuit  rider  in 
order  to  reach  all  recipients. 

Persons  in  need  of  legal 
services  should  contact  their 
local  county  welfare  office,  a 
Legal  Services  office  or  a  Judi- 
care lawyer. 
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Passage  of  Social  Legislation 
Assisted  by  Just  Us,  Inc.  Lobby 


One  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  social  legislation  passed 
by  the  1974  Legislature  makes 
children  of  unemployed  parents 
eligible    for    welfare    payments. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
(ADC)  payments  previously 
were  allowed  only  for  children  of 
unemployed  mothers.  If  the 
father  lived  within  the  house- 
hold, public  assistance  was  dis- 
allowed. This  meant  an  unem- 
ployed father  often  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  family  so  the 
mother  could  collect  ADC.  Ac- 
cording to  Jim  Reynolds,  legis- 
lative researcher  for  Just  Us, 
Inc.,  "About  1,200  families 
would  have  been  broken  up"  had 
the  bill  not  passed. 

Just  Us,  Inc.,  is  a  coalition  of 
state  low-income  and  minority 
groups.  Its  successful  lobbying 
efforts  in  the  1974  Legislature 
resulted  in  passage  of  bills 
affecting  low-income  housing, 
human  rights  and  education,  in 
addition   to    welfare    payments. 

Another  measure  was  passed 
to  provide  a  two  per  cent  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  ADC  pay- 
ments. The  1973  Legislature 
approved  a  5.5  per  cent  increase. 
Reynolds  says  the  increases  are 
the  first  since  1959. 

In  housing,  the  lobbying 
group  met  with  less  success, 
however  some  advancement  to- 
ward helping  the  poor  was 
achieved. 

Although  losing  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that 


creation  of  local  housing  author- 
ities be  approved  by  the  voters, 
Just  Us,  Inc.  did  see  passage  of  a 
bill  to  delete  the  referendum 
requirement  for  additions  to 
existing  housing  projects. 

Local  housing  authorities  are 
commissions  that  supervise  fin- 
ancing, construction  and  opera- 
tion of  public  housing  projects. 

The  low-income  lobby  was  un- 
successful in  its  push  for  passage 
of  a  uniform  landlord-tenant  act 
to  specify  responsibilities  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  regarding 
damage  deposits,  maintenance 
and  eviction  procedures.  It  also 
saw  defeated  a  bill  which  would 
have  provided  state  funds  for 
public  housing  projects. 

In  response  to  another  plea 
from  the  Just  Us  lobby  a  human 
rights  commission  was  establish- 
ed to  check  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, housing,  education 
and  the  use  of  public  facilities.  A 
five-member  commission  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor 
Thomas  L.  Judge. 


A  New  Lease  Law 

Allows 

Continuation 

Of  SRS  Building 

The  future  once  again  looks 
bright  for  Montana  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  employ- 
ees who  have  been  looking 
forward  to  moving  into  a  new 
building. 

Laws  passed  by  the  1974 
Legislature  regarding  lease- 
terms  and  reappropriation  of 
funds  allow  SRS  to  procede  with 
plans  for  the  building.  It  is 
possible  construction  could  begin 
this  fall. 

One  bill  passed  this  past 
session  allows  the  state  to  enter 
into  a  rental  contract,  with  an 
option  to  purchase,  for  up  to  20 
years.  SRS  intends  to  make  use 
of  a  novel  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangement for  its  building.  Prior 
to  passage  of  the  new  law  the 
state  was  able  to  lease  only  up  to 
three  years. 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Welfare  Fraud  Brings  Conviction ; 
Woman  Must  Repay  State  $1,350 


A  woman  now  residing  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  convic- 
ted of  welfare  fraud  in  Montana. 

Dorothy  M.  Achenbach  waiv- 
ed extradition  to  appear  volun- 
tarily March  26,  for  arraignment 
in  Sanders  County  before  Dis- 
trict Judge  E.  Gardner  Brown- 
lee. 

Mrs.  Achenbach,  who  pled 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  obtaining 


money  under  false  pretenses,  was 
given  a  two-years  deferred  sen- 
tence and  was  ordered  to  repay 
the  state  of  Montana  $1,350,  the 
amount  of  the  fraud.  By  order  of 
the  judge,  issued  this  week,  she 
will  begin  payments  May  1  at 
the  rate  of  $60  a  month. 

The    prosecution    took    place 
under  a  new  law  which  makes 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Nursing  Homes 
Fear  Regulations 
Cannot  Be  Met 

New  federal  regulations  in- 
volving Medicaid  and  Medicare 
recipients  will  cause  serious 
difficulties  for  some  115  Mon- 
tana institutions  and  could  mean 
some  facilities  will  be  forced  to 
close,  report  administrators  of 
the  state's  hospital  and  medical 
care  agencies. 

George  Fenner,  administrator, 
Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities 
Division,  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences, 
and  Jack  Carlson,  administrator. 
Economic  Assistance  Division, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices, say  the  regulations  mean 
potential  trouble  for  115  nursing 
homes,  alcohol  and  drug  treat- 
ment centers,  half-way  houses 
and  community  homes  for  the 
retarded.  The  last  of  the  regula- 
tions become  effective  in  April. 

They  require  among  other 
things,  says  Fenner,  physical 
changes  in  the  environment  and 
consultation  from  specialists  who 
may  not  be  available  in  Mon- 
tana. These  rules  could  mean  the 
end  for  small  community-based 
group  homes  and  many  interme- 
diate nursing  care  facilities, 
observe  the  administrators. 

According  to  Carlson,  at  least 
600  and  possibly  as  many  as 
1,700  persons  may  have  to  be 
returned  to  state  institutions  or 
be  put  into  state  institutions  for 
the  first  time  because  there  is  no 
place  else  to  care  for  them. 

Fenner  says  state  officials  and 
the  Montana  Nursing  Home 
Association  are  protesting  the 
new  regulations. 


Rights,  Responsibilities  of  Youth 
Being  Taught  In  High  Schools 


Juvenile  rights  and  responsibi- 
lities are  being  taught  to  Helena 
high  school  students  this  spring 
by  the  county's  juvenile  defen- 
der. 

Under  a  program  sponsored 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  County, 
Helena  Model  Cities  and  the 
Youth  Development  Bureau  of 
Social   and   Rehabilitation   Ser- 


the  Lewis  and  Clark  County 
attorney's  office  who  presents 
the  side  of  the  prosecution,  and 
Bob  Silberling,  Lewis  and  Clark 
County  juvenile  probation  of- 
ficer. In  conjunction  with  the 
youth  code,  child  abuse  and 
neglect  are  being  covered  by  a 
representative  from  the  county 
welfare  office. 


CHARLES  PETAJA,  juvenile  defender  for  Lewis  and  Clark 
County. 


vices,  Charles  Petaja  is  con- 
ducting two  weeks  of  classes  at 
Helena  Senior  and  Capitol  High 
Schools  as  part  of  his  responsi- 
bility as  juvenile  defender. 

The  courses  are  centered 
around  Montana's  new  juvenile 
code,  adopted  this  year  by  the 
legislature.  The  code  becomes 
effective  July  1. 

Also  participating  are  guest 
lecturers:  attorney  Carroll 
Blend,  expert  in  school  law  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  Charles  Gravely  of 


The  Montana  Youth  Act 
creates  in  the  state's  district 
court  system  a  youth  court  divi- 
sion to  handle  cases  of  children 
12  or  more  years  of  age  who  are 
considered  delinquent  or  in  need 
of  supervision  or  care. 

Youths  16  or  older  could  be 
tried  in  adult  criminal  court, 
open  to  the  public,  for  cases  of 
criminal  homicide,  arson,  aggra- 
vated assault,  robbery,  burglary, 
sexual  offenses  using  force,  ag- 
gravated kidnapping,  possession 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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CARROLL  BLEND,  expert  in  school  law  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  prepares  for  his  part  in  the 
high  school  courses  on  juvenile  rights  and  responsibilities. 


Juvenile  Defender 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

of  explosives  and  criminal  sale  of 
dangerous  drugs  for  profit. 

The  code,  according  to  Frank 
Haswell,  associate  justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  and  chair- 
man of  the  Governor's  Juvenile 
Justice  Advisory  Commission, 
says  the  youth  code  provides  a 
framework  for  standardized 
court  procedure  in  delinquency 
cases  around  the  state. 

The  youth  act  provides  for  the 
sealing  of  all  court  proceedings 
except  traffic  violations  when  a 
youth  reaches  the  age  of  18  or 
after  final  disposition  of  a  case. 

According  to  Dist.  Judge 
Robert  S.  Keller  of  Kalispell,  the 
trend  in  juvenile  law  has  been 
away  from  state  determination  of 
what  is  best  for  the  child  to  a 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
child  in  decisions  affecting  his 
future.  The  code,  he  says,  follows 
this  trend. 

Petaja  feels  that  the  Montana 
Youth  Code  is  liberal  from  the 


standpoint  of  a  lawyer.  However, 
he  admits  that  many  social 
workers  don't  feel  the  act  goes 
far  enough. 

As  juvenile  defender  it  is 
Petaja's  job  to  provide  legal 
assistance  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  throughout  the  entire  legal 
process  to  youths  charged  with 
delinquency,  minor  crimes  or 
acts  which  could  brand  them  as 
"juvenile  delinquents".  He  pro- 
vides legal  counsel  to  youths 
whose  rights  are  in  jeopardy  and 
to  those  who  could  not  otherwise 
obtain  a  lawyer. 

It  is  Petaja's  job,  according  to 
contract,  to  maximize  efforts  to 
divert  youths  from  the  judicial 
system  and  institutionalization 
into  "meaningful  programs  for 
effective  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion". He  wants  to  assure  the 
adversary  system  of  justice  in 
behalf  of  juveniles  appearing  in 
juvenile  court. 

Public  education  and  the 
improvement  of  public  relations 
on  behalf  of  the  juvenile  are  part 
of  the  Juvenile  defender's  job. 


Social  Security 
Benefits  Increase 
In  Two  Stages 

Beginning  with  checks  sent 
out  in  April,  monthly  social 
security  benefits  will  be  increas- 
ed in  two  stages. 

Most  beneficiaries  will  receive 
an  overall  increase  of  eleven  per 
cent,  with  seven  per  cent  includ- 
ed in  the  April  check  and  the 
other  four  per  cent  due  in  July. 

Social  security  officials  say  the 
higher  payments  will  be  added 
automatically     to     the     checks. 

Average  social  security  retire- 
ment payments  will  increase 
from  $167  to  $179  a  month 
starting  in  April  and  to  $186 
beginning  with  the  July  pay- 
ments. 

Average  survivors'  payments 
to  a  widowed  mother  with  two 
children  will  increase  from  $391 
to  $418  a  month  starting  in 
April,  then  climb  to  $435  in 
July. 

Average  monthly  disability 
payments  will  increase  from 
$184  to  $197  in  April  and  to 
$206  in  July. 

The  percentage  rate  of  social 
security  deductions  from  covered 
earnings  remains  5.85  per  cent 
for  employees  and  employers 
and  has  been  reduced  from  8  per 
cent  to  7.9  per  cent  for  self- 
employed  people. 

The  amount  of  yearly  earnings 
subject  to  social  security  deduct- 
ions has  been  increased  from  the 
first  $12,600  to  the  first  $13,200 
for  1974. 

Average  earnings  on  which 
social  security  contributions 
have  been  paid  determine  benefit 
amounts. 
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Secy.  Weinberger 
Voices  Proposal 
For  Negative  Tax 

A  plan  to  end  the  current 
welfare  system  and  funnel  cash 
to  the  poor  through  a  negative 
income  tax  has  been  disclosed  by 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Weinberger  introduced  his 
tentative  plan  recently  at  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit, 
which  he  calls  "one  of  America's 
foremost  forums". 

His  proposal  would  use  the 
income  tax  system  to  grant  cash 
to  economically  deprived  persons 
who  qualify  under  various  forms 
of  work  requirement. 

"This  could  be  done,"  he  says, 
"by  crediting  individuals  and 
families  who  don't  have  suffic- 
ient income  to  exceed  the 
standard  deduction  and  personal 
exemptions  allowed  them  in  the 
tax  system  with  a  supplement 
based  upon  those  'unused'  ex- 
emptions and  deductions." 

Weinberger  criticized  the  pre- 
sent welfare  system  as  having  too 
much  "fragmentation". 

"You  have  food  stamps,  cloth- 
ing and  housing  allowances,"  he 
says.  "The  trouble  is  they  all 
have  different  eligibility  and 
cutoff  rules. 

"There  should  be  nothing  that 
encourages  people  to  stay  on 
welfare.  We  must  have  useful 
manpower  training  along  with 
cash  supplements." 


Laitinen  Retires   I 
As  Welfare  Head  I 

John  Laitinen,  director  of  the 
Yellowstone  County  welfare  de- 
partment for  nearly  30  years,  has 
announced  he  will  retire  May  3 1 . 

Laitinen,  63,  has  spent  37 
years  in  public  service.  He 
worked  for  Powell,  Granite, 
Silver  Bow  and  Madison  Coun- 
ties prior  to  coming  to  Billings 
28  years  ago. 

According  to  Laitinen,  "I  will 
stay  on  and  help  screen  appli- 
cants for  the  director  position 
and  I  will  help  get  next  year's 
budget  organized."  After  that  he 
plans  to  spend  some  time  just 
relaxing  and  then  find  part-time 
work  "possibly  in  legal  research, 
land  survev  or  social  services". 


The  Political  Power 
Of  Older  Americans 
Is  Being  Discussed 

The  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities  is  sponsoring  a 
series  of  discussions  on  the  politi- 
cal power  of  older  Americans. 

Bruce  R.  Sievers,  committee 
director,  says  the  public  pro- 
grams will  take  place  in  Round- 
up, Lewistown,  Harlowton,  Har- 
din, Big  Timber  and  Red  Lodge 
during  April  and  May. 

Primary  focus  of  the  programs 
will  be  to  point  out  present  pro- 
blems of  the  elderly  in  rural 
communities,  according  to  Sie- 
vers. 


Great  Falls 

Learning  Center 

Provides  Options 


Up  to  $65  a  month  can  be 
earned  without  affecting  sup- 
plemental security  income 
payments. 


Conventional  education,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  does  not 
satisfy  all  students,  so  they  think 
about  or  actually  do  drop  out. 

The  Great  Falls  Learning 
Center  provides  some  options  for 
20  such  students  from  Great 
Falls,  Helena  and  Billings. 

Financed  in  part  by  the  Youth 
Development  Bureau,  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  the  cen- 
ter is  helping  these  students 
toward  earning  credentials  and 
gathering  training. 

Kelly  Evans,  one  of  the 
program's  facilitators  (teachers) 
describes  the  center. 

Other  agencies  contributing 
financial  support  to  the  project, 
which  began  in  November  and 


ends  in  June,  are  the  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities 
and  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 
Evans  says  the  center  hopes  to 
find  funding  to  continue  after 
June. 

The  center,  which  is  located  in 
St.  Thomas  Children's  Home, 
contracts  with  the  high  school  for 
students  to  earn  credit  towards  a 
diploma.  Students  also  may 
work  toward  a  General  Educa- 
tion Development  certificate. 

Most  of  the  students,  notes 
Evans,  are  high  school  age. 

Robert  Coiner  is  the  center's 
second  facilitator.  Other  teachers 
come  from  the  community.  A 
poetry  instructor  comes  from  the 

(Continued  on  Page  161 


Sen.  P.J.  Gilfeather 
Is  Public  Citizen  of  Year 


Senator  P.  J.  Gilfeather 
Sen  P.  J.  Gilfeather,  D-Great 
Falls,  is  Public  Citizen  of  the 
Year,  an  honor  recently  accorded 
him  by  the  Montana  Chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 

The  award  was  given  in 
recognition  of  GiUeather's- 
"extensive  efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
social  service  programs  in  Mon- 
tana and  his  efforts  to  improve 
professionalism  in  social  work  in 
Montana,"  according  to  Pete 
Surdock,  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana chapter. 

Gilfeather  sponsored  a  social 
work  licensing  bill  this  past 
legislative  session.  It  was  reject- 
ed, however,  by  the  Senate.  He 
has  been  actively  involved  in 
numerous  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion backed  by  social  workers 
affecting  such  things  as  day  care 
and  kindergartens. 


Gilfeather's  selection  as  Public 
Citizen  of  the  Year  makes  him  a 
candidate  for  the  national 
awards. 

In  announcing  the  award, 
Surdock  corrected  what  he  term- 
ed a  common  misconception  that 
social  work  means  welfare.  Few- 
er than  10  per  cent  of  social 
workers  are  employed  by  welfare 
agencies,  he  said.  "The  majority 
are  involved  with  programs 
designed  to  fill  universal  needs 
and  their  clients  are  largely 
middle    class    working    people. 

"Marriage  counseling,  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  family 
planning,  adoption  and  student 
counseling,"  Surdock  continued, 
"are  examples  of  the  'class-less' 
programs  staffed  by  highly  train- 
ed social  work  professionals  in 
our  communities,  with  the  help 
of  other  professions,  untrained 
staff  and  volunteers." 
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Clearinghouse 
Set  Up  For 
Child  Abuse 
Information 

Montana's  Child  Welfare  Bur- 
eau, Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  is  parti- 
cipating in  the  National  Clear- 
inghouse on  Child  Neglect  and 
Abuse. 

The  clearinghouse  is  federally 
funded  and  operated  by  the 
Children's  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Humane  Association.  Den- 
ver. 

Pete  Surdock,  social  service 
specialist,  is  the  liason  between 
the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau 
and  the  national  clearinghouse. 

According  to  Surdock,  this  is 
the  first  national  collection  and 
dissemination  center  for  infor- 
mation on  child  abuse  and 
neglect.  In  the  past  some  states 
have  had  their,  own  information 
systems. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


State  May  Get  $480  Million 


President  Nixon's  proposed 
$304.4  billion  budget  would  give 
Montana  nearly  $480  million 
next  year. 

Most  of  this  is  directed  toward 
Social  Security,  health  care  and 
welfare  payments.  And  most  of 
it — $33.7  million — will  come  to 
the  state  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  budget  is  for  fiscal  year 
1975  which  begins  July  1. 

According  to  Rulon  Garfield, 
HEW  regional  director,  $222 
million  will  be  filtered  to  Social 
Security  recipients;  $30.2  mil- 
lion will  go  for  Medicaid  pay- 
ments, and  $32  million  will  go  to 


the  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  wel- 
fare payments. 

Garfield  says  other  HEW 
funds  will  be  spent  on  income 
supplements,  education,  human 
development  programs  such  as 
Head  Start  and  youth  develop- 
ment, and  health  services  such  as 
care  of  crippled  children  and 
comprehensive  health  care. 

Other  portions  of  the  state's 
share  of  the  budget  will  be 
directed  to:  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Indian  projects, 
water  projects,  the  national 
parks,  fish  and  game   manage- 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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"The   Only  Thing   The 


The  tendency  seems  to  be  to 
think  of  blind  people  as  "differ- 
ent" because  they  cannot  see. 
The  fact  is,  blind  people  are 
"different"  because  they  are 
unique  individuals — the  same  as 
persons  with  sight. 

Part  of  Bill  Gannon's  job  is  to 
encourage  independence  of  the 
blind,  which  fosters  individuality 
and  unique  quaHties  within  a 
person. 

Gannon  is  a  mobility  specialist 
in  the  Visual  Services  Division  of 
Montana  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  in  Helena.  Another 
SRS  mobility  specialist,  Riki 
Wetsch,  is  headquartered  in 
Billings. 

Gannon  deals  mainly  with  the 
mechanical  problems  of  blind- 
ness— "teaching  a  blind  person 
to  do  with  his  other  senses  what  a 


sighted  person  does  with  his 
eyes".  He  teaches  independent 
mobility — how  to  get  around  the 
home,  how  to  get  around  an 
office  and  how  to  get  around 
town  on  one's  own.  He  teaches 
the  basic  skills  of  getting  through 
the  day:  dressing,  combing 
one's  hair,  shaving,  putting  on 
makeup,  preparing  a  meal, 
eating. 

Usually,  as  Gannon  demon- 
strates, a  simple,  familiar  act 
(one  which  may  seem  to  a 
sighted  person  impossible  to 
accomplish  without  vision)  is  no 
problem  whatsoever  providing  a 
few  tricks  are  learned.  Tagging 
and  special  arrangement  of 
clothing  enable  a  blind  person  to 
put  on  a  matching  outfit. 
Routine  placement  of  food  on 
the  plate  and  the  table  enables  a 


RIKI  WETSCH,  mobility  specialist 
in  Billings,  helps  Mike  Graham 
relearn  penmanship  ivith  the  help  of  a 
line  guide. 


A  WHITE  CANE  helps  guide 
Mike  Graham  through  a 
construction  area  in  dotvn- 
town  Billings.  Graham,  from 
Roundup,  is  a  senior  at 
Eastern  Montana  College.  He 
lost  his  sight  from  glaucoma 
when  he  was  in  junior  high 
school. 

blind  person  to  eat  meals 
confidently  and  without  assist- 
ance. 

"I  find  most  blind  people  want 
to  be  independent,"  says  Gan- 
non. "Often  the  people  with  sight 
are  the  ones  with  the  real 
problem.  They  want  to  do 
everything  for  their  blind  child, 
wife,  husband  or  parent.  They 
are  overly  concerned  and  try  to 
be  helpful,  however  they  cheat 
the  blind  individual  out  of  doing 
what  he's  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  on  his  own." 

Gannon  quotes  from  another 
visual  specialist,  "The  only  thing 
the  bhnd  can't  do  is  see."  It  is 
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lind   Can't   Do   Is   See" 


while  doing  graduate  study  in 
visual  impairments  at  San 
Francisco  State  University, 
Bill  Gannon,  ivho  is  sighted, 
spent  several  hundred  hours 
blindfolded  with  a  white  cane. 

very  important,  emphasizes  Gan- 
non, that  sighted  persons  realize 
this. 

Another  misconception  about 
bHndness,  comments  the  mobil- 
ity specialist,  is  that  other  senses, 
such  as  hearing  and  touch, 
automatically  compensate  for 
loss  of  sight.  Through  increased 
use,  these  senses  may  become 
sharper.  Gannon  says,  "I  have 
read  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
information  received  by  the 
brain  is  taken  in  by  the  eyes.  A 
blind  person  doesn't  necessarily 
hear  better,  but  he  has  to  learn  to 
listen  better.  Some  people  can 
read   Braille   very    well.    Others 


read  very  poorly  because,  by 
nature,  they  do  not  have  a  good 
sense  of  touch." 

Usually,  by  the  time  Gannon 
goes  into  a  home  to  work  with  a 
blind  person,  the  individual 
already  is  familiar  with  the 
surroundings  at  home  and  is 
ready  to  learn  or  to  relearn  the 
basic  dexterities  of  day-to-day 
life  and  to  strike  out  away  from 
the  house. 

The  first  time  Gannon  visits  a 
client  in  the  home  he  talks  with 
the  blind  person  and  the  family 
to  develop  rapport.  Then  they 
begin  mobility  training. 

Anyone  who  is  blind  or  who 
has  a  visual  problem  may  seek 
the  aid  of  Visual  Services. 
Persons  with  congenital  blind- 
ness as  well  as  the  newly  blinded 
may  be  helped. 

Such  simple  things  as  re- 
arranging  furnitvu-e   or   leaving 


doors  ajar  cause  problems  for  a 
blind  person,  Gannon  points  out 
as  he  begins  mobility  training. 
Montana's  snowy  weather,  he 
comments,  (which  to  the  sighted 
might  be  an  inconvenience,  but 
is  taken  for  granted)  poses 
another  difficulty  for  the  blind 
person.  The  snow  covers  and 
distorts  the  normal  pathways 
and  muffles  sounds. 

Around  the  home,  Gannon 
teaches  the  blind  to  use  their 
arms  as  protection  against 
bumps  and  to  detect  obstruc- 
tions. Outside  the  home,  a  blind 
person  often  is  taught  to  use  a 
cane.  Few  guide  dogs  are  used, 
and  one  of  the  reasons,  says 
Gannon,  is  simply  the  difficulty 
of  exercising  and  caring  for 
them.  "Dogs,"  he  adds,  "are  fine 
for  the  right  person  in  the  right 
situation." 


(Continued  on  Page  10) 


MIKE  GRAHAM  USES  his  tvhte 
cane  to  detect  barriers  in  his  pathway. 
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Blindness 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

The  person  using  a  white  cane, 
which  has  become  the  symbol  of 
visual  problems,  may  or  may  not 
be  totally  blind.  He  does, 
however,  have  a  serious  problem 
and  can't  see  traffic  and  curbs 
and  wouldn't  see  a  roller  skate 
on  the  sidewalk.  The  cane  also 
serves  as  a  signal  to  the  sighted, 
particularly  to  the  motorist. 

Last  year,  mentions  Gannon,  a 
White  Cane  Law  was  passed  in 
Montana  to  give  a  person  with  a 
white  cane  the  right-of-way 
regardless.  Gannon  emphasizes 
that  a  blind  person  still  is  taught 
to  cross  a  street  safely.  "After 
all,"  he  stresses,  "a  cane  user 
may  be  right  according  to  the 
law,  but  also  he  might  be  dead 
right." 

Gannon's  interest  with  the 
safety  and  self-reliance  of  the 
blind  was  cultivated  through 
eight  years  of  work  as  a  general 
rehabilitation  counselor.  He  de- 
cided to  go  to  graduate  school  at 
San  Francisco  State  University 
studying  visual  impairments  and 
has  been  with  Visual  Services  for 
the  past  five  years. 

While  at  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Gannon  put  in  several 
hundred  hours  blindfolded  with 
a  white  cane  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sensations  and  the 
difficulties  of  not  having  sight. 

Part  of  his  advanced  training 
included  a  trek,  entirely  on  his 
own,  from  the  campus  seven  or 
eight  miles  downtown  to  the 
Wells  Fargo  Building.  He  was 
not  to  ride  there  with  friends  or 
to  take  a  cab  but  was  to  ride  and 
make  transfers  on  the  street  car. 

The  final  stop  near  the  Wells 
Fargo  Building  was  at  a  spoked 


intersection  where  seven  or  eight 
streets  joined.  From  having  been 
there  another  time  without  a 
blindfold,  Gannon  recalled  a 
boardwalk  across  the  middle  of 
the  street  spanning  a  trench 
being  dug  for  a  new  subway 
tunnel. 

Just  as  he  started  to  step  onto 
the  boardwalk  an  arm  grabbed 
him  and  clutched  him  tightly  all 
the  way  to  the  other  side. 

Although  Gannon  couldn't  see 
a  thing,  he  judged  by  the  voice, 
the  grip,  the  texture  of  the 
clothing  and  the  walk  that  the 
person  on  his  arm  was  a  man. 
Gannon  recalls  that  the  man 
smelled  of  alcohol  and  that  his 
step  faltered. 

When  the  pair  reached  the 
other  side  Gannon  thanked  the 
man  for  his  assistance,  but  the 
man  insisted  Gannon  was  the 
one  who  had  helped  him. 

Upon  returning  to  the  campus 
Gannon  related  his  expeirence  to 
his  instructor  who  began  to 
chuckle.  Unknown  to  Gannon, 
his  instructor  had  followed  him 
all  the  way  and  had  been  at  the 
intersection  watching  a  seedy, 
old  wino,  blind  with  a  white 
cane,  standing  near  the  board- 
walk trying  to  get  someone  to 
help  him  across.  In  desperation 
he  finally  seized  an  arm — that  of 
Bill  Gannon,  blind  for  all 
appearances,  with  a  white  cane. 

As  Gannon  recalls,  "Secure  in 
the  assistance  of  someone  who 
'knew'  where  he  was  going,  we 
both  crossed  the  walk  in  confi- 
dence." 

Mobility  training  is  a  new 
field.  The  first  such  course  for 
instructors  was  offered  only 
about  14  years  ago.  Only  about 
six  schools  in  the  United  States 
offer  a  degree  in  mobility 
training. 


When  Gannon  started  his 
work  in  Montana  in  1969  he  was 
the  only  such  specialist  in  the 
state.  Now,  with  two  working  for 
Visual  Services  and  three  work- 
ing for  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Great  Falls,  Montana  has  the 
most  specialists  per-capita  in  the 
nation.  Gannon  is  quick  to  add, 
however,  that  "when  considering 
the  vast  geographic  area  of  the 
state,  Montana  still  ranks  dead 
last". 

"Try  a  blindfold  sometime," 
Gannon  requests.  "You  might 
not  like  it,  but  you'll  understand 
some  of  the  problems  blind 
individuals  face.  When  you 
remove  the  blindfold,  remem- 
ber— for  some  its  a  blindfold 
which  never  comes  off." 

Rep.  Bradley 
Is  Honored 

A  special  award  for  her 
interest  in  day  care  was  present- 
ed during  the  recent  legislative 
session  to  Rep.  Dorothy  Bradley, 
D-Bozeman. 

Jim  Pippard,  program  consul- 
tant. State  Community  Coordin- 
ated Child  Care  (4  C's),  present- 
ed the  award  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  On  behalf  of  the  Day 
Care  Program,  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  4  C's,  Pippard  gave  Ms. 
Bradley  a  plaque  "for  her 
outstanding  contribution  to  Day 
Care  for  Montana's  children 
from  4  C's". 

Rep.  Bradley  is  know  for  her 
environmental  and  social  con- 
cerns. One  of  the  bills  which  she 
sponsored  and  carried  through 
last  year's  legislature  allowed  for 
city  funding  of  day  care  centers. 
This  session  she  co-sponsored  a 
bill  to  allow  county  funding  for 
day  care. 


Teenage  Girls 

Given  Chance 
For  Self-Pride 

The  state  office  of  the  Youth 
Development  Bureau,  in  an 
effort  to  alleviate  the  need  for 
part-time  secretarial  help  and  to 
help  provide  a  chance  for 
teenagers  to  fill  a  role  that  will 
increase  their  feelings  of  self- 
worth,  has  had  girls  from 
Mountain  View  School  in  He- 
lena working  in  the  office  for  the 
past  year.  The  girls  work  for  nine 
weeks  and  receive  high  school 
credit  in  office  practices  through 
the  school. 

The  Youth  Development  Bu- 
reau's clerical  supervisor.  Dean 
Hall,  supervises  the  girls  in 
typing  assignments.  Xeroxing 
and  any  other  office  chores 
which  the  girls  can  perform. 
"The  skills  of  the  girls  vary  quite 
a  bit,  of  course,"  Mrs.  Hall  said 
"and  we  try  to  make  sure  they 
can  handle  what  we  ask  of  them. 
We  try  to  help  them  improve 
their  skills  and  at  the  same  time 
make  them  realize  they  can 
handle  an  office  job  out  in  the 
'real'  world." 

Thus  far,  the  program  has 
been  a  definate  success,  accord- 
ing to  Shirley  Miller,  Bureau 
Chief.  The  Bureau  and  Moun- 
tain View  School  have  a  contract 
which  sets  forth  the  obligations 
of  both  the  Bureau  and  the 
School  in  the  way  the  girls  are 
chosen  and  in  the  office  duties 
which  they  will  do.  Mrs.  Miller 
stressed  that  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  program  is  training  in 
office  practices  for  the  girls  and 
that  actual  job  production  is 
secondarv. 


Newly  compiled  statistics 
show  the  number  of  court  cases 
handled  by  juvenile  courts  in 
1972  dropped  for  the  first  time 
in  11  years.  The  decrease  was 
only  about  one  per  cent  but  it 
reversed  a  trend  of  more  than  a 
decade  in  which  delinquency 
cases  handled  by  the  courts  not 
only  increased  each  year  but  also 
generally  exceeded  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  10  to  17  age  group. 

Conviction 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

mandatory  the  investigation  by 
the  state  Department  of  Revenue 
for  Montana  Social  and  Rehabi- 
litation Services  cases  of  suspec- 
ted welfare  fraud  and  non- 
payment of  support. 

Under  the  law,  passed  last 
year,  a  county  welfare  depart- 
ment reports  a  suspected  case  to 
the  state  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services  which,  in  turn, 
conveys  the  case  to  the  Investiga- 
tion Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Revenue. 

In  this  case,  the  investigators 
turned  their  findings  over  to  the 
county  attorney  at  his  request  to 
initiate  legal  action.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue,  as  well,  has  the 
responsibility  under  the  law  to 
initiate  civil  and  criminal  actions 
to  recover  assistance  due  to  fraud 
or  non-support. 

According  to  Gerald  Banzet, 
head  of  the  welfare  fraud  unit  of 
the  Investigation  Bureau,  and 
Bob  Corcoran  and  Margaret 
Borg,  attorneys  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue,  a  number  of 
cases  of  fraud  and  non-support 
which  could  result  in  future  legal 
action  currently  are  being  inves- 
tigated. 
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SRS  Building 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Although,  as  state  architect 
Phil  Hauck  has  pointed  out, 
lease-purchase  is  not  uncommon 
in  private  business  and  in  the 
federal  government,  this  will  be 
the  first  time  the  state  has  used 
this  method  of  financing. 

With  the  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangement the  investor  will  pay 
the  taxes  on  the  building 
throughout  the  leasing  period, 
which  could  extend  beyond  five 
years.  Although  federal  funds 
cannot  be  used  for  construction 
the  federal  government  will,  in 
the  end,  according  to  Hauck,  be 
paying  two-thirds  of  the  cost  by 
contributing  to  rental  of  space. 

The  reappropriation  bill  al- 
lows the  Department  of  Admin- 
istration to  hire  an  architect  to 
design  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  building.  Bids  then  will 
go  out  for  construction. 

The  building  will  be  about 
50,000  square  feet  and  will  be 
situated  directly  east  of  the 
Mitchell  Building,  It  will  house 
the  director's  office  and  all  eight 
divisions  of  SRS  presently  scat- 
tered throughout  Helena. 

Budget 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ment,  highway  construction, 
housing,  community  planning 
and  betterment,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  law 
enforcement  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Specific  details  regarding  the 
money  were  not  dealt  with  by 
federal  officials  from  Denver 
who  recently  unveiled  the  pro- 
posed budget  in  Montana.  Nor 
did  they  mention  whether  $21 
million  in  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  are  included. 
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Foster  Parents 
Are  Needed  For 
Long-Term  Care 

Foster  homes  are  being  sought 
by  the  Montana  Division  of  the 
Casey  Family  Program,  Helena. 

A  privately  endowed  child- 
ren's agency,  the  Casey  Family 
Program  provides  long-term  fos- 
ter care  for  children  who  have  no 
close  family  ties  and  are  unlikely 
to  be  adopted. 

The  program  originated  in 
Seattle  in  1966.  As  the  effective- 
ness of  long-term  care  was 
demonstrated,  the  board  of 
trustees  expanded  the  program 
to  oth.er  areas  in  the  Northwest. 

Vince  Matule  is  director  of  the 
Montana  Division. 

The  Casey  Family  Program  is 
different  from  traditional  foster 
care  in  that  the  placements  are 
long-term  rather  than  tempo- 
rary. The  children  usually  are 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  and 

Clearinghouse  On  Child  Abuse 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

The  clearinghouse,  he  says, 
has  five  goals.  The  first  is  to 
marshal  local,  state  and  national 
resources  toward  optimum  co- 
ordinated preventive  and  treat- 
ment services.  To  devise  better 
public  information  programs 
concerning  child  abuse  and 
neglect  is  the  second  goal.  Third 
is  to  develop  efficient  approaches 
to  treatment. 

The  fourth  goal  is  the  enact- 
ment of  local,  state  and  national 
legislation  on  child  abuse  and 
neglect.  Montana,  Surdock 
points  out,  is  making  strides  in 
this  area.  Signed  by  the  governor 
this  year  was  a  law  revising 
Montana  statutes  on  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  It  changes  child 
abuse  from  a  criminal  to  a  civil 


most  often  are   older   than    10. 

In  Matule's  words,  "Taking 
an  older,  unrelated  child  who 
may  have  emotional  problems 
into  a  home  is  a  very  difficult 
task  for  the  average  family 
without  help.  However,  with 
adequate  reimbursement  and  the 
availability  of  professionally 
trained  social  work  staffs,  this 
type  of  placement  can  often  be 
very  successful." 

The  families  generally  selected 
for  the  program,  he  adds,  are 
those  who  can  make  a  perma- 
nent commitment  to  keep  the 
child  until  he  reaches  maturity. 
He  says  they  must  be  willing  to 
become  totally  involved  in  the 
life  of  the  child  and  must  be  able 
to  accept  and  to  use  the  resources 
which  the  agency  provides. 

The  address  of  the  Montana 
Division  of  the  Casey  Family 
Program  is  Diamond  Block, 
Helena,  Mt.  59601.  The  phone 
number  is  443-4730. 


offense,  provides  a  more  compre- 
hensive definition  of  abuse  and 
neglect  and  allows  for  confiden- 
tial case  records. 

Stimulating  growth  of  child 
protective  services  is  the  fifth 
objective  of  the  clearinghouse. 
The  end  result  hopefully  will  be, 
notes  Surdock,  establishment  of 
services  to  guard  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  abused  and 
neglected  children. 

As  each  case  is  completed  in 
each  state,  forms  will  be  sent  to 
the  clearinghouse  for  review  and 
dissemination. 

Surdock  says  Montana  case 
workers  will  benefit  from  the 
operation  because  of  the  fresh 
information  they  will  contin- 
uously have  on  hand. 


Governor's 
Conference 
On  Aging 

Sept.  12,  13 

The  sixth  annual  Governors' 
Conference  on  Aging  will  be  held 
September  12  and  13  at  Fair- 
mont Hot  Springs,  16  miles  west 
of  Butte  at  Gregson. 

"Seniors  Do  More  in  '74"  is 
the  theme. 

Co-chairmen  for  the  event  are 
Dan  Kelly,  chief,  Montana 
Aging  Services  Bureau,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services,  and 
Claude  Williams,  member.  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Council  on 
Aging  and  president,  Montana 
Senior  Citizens  Association,  Inc. 

A  new  twist  on  organization 
and  focus  will  revolve  around  the 
seven  area  agencies  on  aging 
being  formed  in  the  state.  The 
key  underlying  concentration 
during  the  two-day  conference 
will  be  on  the  area  agencies. 
Each  agency  will  have  its  own 
director  and  will  encompass 
several  counties.  With  the  forma- 
tion of  the  area  agencies  the 
State  Aging  Bureau  will  be  able 
to  act  solely  as  overseer  and 
technical  assistant  and  advisor  to 
the  counties. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  concept 
Kelly  points  out.  Area  agencies 
currently  are  being  organized 
and  should  be  complete  by  the 
Governor's  Conference  so  agen- 
cy directors  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  one  another 
and  with  members  of  the  state 
bureau. 

Major  workshops  will  be  held 
during  the  conference  on  nutri- 
tion,   the   Foster   Grandparents 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Program,  resources,  program 
planning  and  information,  refer- 
ral and  education. 

Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge 
will  be  one  of  the  principal 
speakers.  Lt.  Gov.  Bill  Chris- 
tiansen also  will  address  the 
conference.  Philip  Gonzales,  di- 
vision director  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  will  report  on  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  Alert,  which  is  nearing  its 
final  stages  of  seeking  out 
persons  eligible  for  SSI.  On  a 
proportional  basis  Montana  cur- 
rently is  leading  the  nation  in  the 
SSI  Alert. 

Other  speakers  for  the  Gover- 
nor's Conference  will  be  announ- 
ced later. 

Capacity  for  sleeping  and  for 
the  banquet  and  luncheon  at 
Fairmont  is  limited  to  450,  so 
Kelly  and  Williams  ask  interest- 
ed persons  to  make  reservations 
at  the  Fairmont  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  reservations  will  be 
accepted  on  a  first-come,  first- 
serve  basis.  Additional  rooms 
will  be  available  in  Butte  and 
Anaconda.  After  August  31,  no 
reservations  of  any  kind  will  be 
accepted. 

Registration  fee  will  be  $12.50 
and  will  cover  the  banquet  and 
luncheon. 

Co-chairmen  emphasize  that 
rooms  in  the  Fairmont  hotel  are 
spacious  and  can  easily  accom- 
modate as  many  as  six  persons. 
Several  persons  may  share  a 
room,  thereby  cutting  down  on 
the  expense. 

Transportation  to  and  from 
Butte  and  Anaconda  and  to  and 
from  the  airport  will  be  provid- 
ed. 

Area  No.  5  Agency  on  Aging, 
headquartered  in  Anaconda,  is 
assisting  in  making  plans  for  the 


conference.  This  agency  consists 
of  Beaverhead,  Deer  Lodge, 
Silver  Bow,  Granite,  Powell  and 
Madison  Counties. 

The  Anaconda  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  helping  with 
registration. 

All  persons  wishing  to  attend 
are  asked  to  make  reservations 
as  soon  as  possible  by  clipping 
out  the  following  form  and 
mailing  it  to  the  address  below. 


RATES: 


Single 
$18-$22 


Double 
$22-$26 


3rd  Person 
$3.00 


Suites  on  Request 

Rates  include  use  of  all  Hot  Mineral 
Water  Swimming  Pools 

Cots  and  cribs  available  at  extra  cost 

Deposit  required  on  first  night  accom- 
modation 

Reservations  not  secured  by  deposit 
will  be  regarded  as  tentative  and  will 
not  be  held  after  4:00  P.M.  on 
expected  day  of  arrival 

Check  out  time  is  3:30  P.M. 

Address  all  requests  for  reservations  to: 

FAIRMONT 

HOT  SPRINGS 

RESORT 

ANACONDA,   MONTANA  59711 

PHONE:  406-797-3241 
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Project  Disregard 
Provides  Indians 
With  Consumer  Aid 

A  consumer  education  service 
for  Indians  with  disregarded 
income  is  being  set  in  motion  on 
Montana's  reservations. 

"Disregarded  income"  is  that 
which  is  earned  from  original 
federal  treaties  and  includes  per 
capita  and  lease  income. 

The  consumer  program  is 
being  established  under  the  Dis- 
regard of  Indian  Income  Project, 
Economic  Assistance  Division, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices. 

According  to  project  director 
Dona  Douglas,  current  federal 
regulations  require  that  all  tribal 
income  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  Indians 
for  welfare.  Indians  claim  this 
income  should  not  be  considered 
because  it  is  earned  from  original 
federal  treaties  and  therefore 
should  not  apply  to  current 
living  needs. 

Under  the  disregard  project, 
which  was  begun  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  all  federal  regu- 
lations affecting  Indian  income 
have  been  postponed  until  July 
1,  1975. 

Project  administrators  feel 
that  "if  additional  income  is  to 
become  available  to  low-income 
Indians  because  of  the  disregard 
project,  it  is  the  project  officials' 
responsibility  to  make  advice  on 
consumer  affairs  available,  al- 
though voluntary". 

A  couple  of  approaches  to 
consumer  education  are  being 
tried.  The  initial  effort  was  to 
sponsor  several  consumer  educa- 
tion acitivites  before  time  for  a 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


THREE  HELENA  HEAD  START  CHILDREN  paid  a 
visit  to  Gov.  Thomas  L.  Judge  as  he  proclaimed  March 
31 -April  6.  Week  of  the  Young  Child.  The  observance 
highlighted  programs  for  youngsters  throughout  the  state. 
With  the  Governor  and  the  children  is  Jim  Pippard.  program 
coordinator  for  Montana  Community  Coordinated  Child 
Care  (4  C's). 

The  children,  from  left  to  right,  are  Peter  Tjeerdsma.  Charles 
Pronteau  and  James  Rutherford. 


Consumer  Education 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

treaty  payment  to  be  made. 
Fliers  and  informational  packets 
to  help  with  budgeting  and  selec- 
tive purchasing  were  circulated. 
Speakers  were  invited  to  reserva- 
tions to  discuss  car  buying,  for 
instance.  Classes  also  were  con- 
ducted in  making  various  pur- 
chases and  budgeting  for  ex- 
penses. 

In  August  the  Flatheads  will 
be  receiving  a  payment.  Ms. 
Douglas  says  special  helps  will 


be  scheduled   to   coincide   with 
this  payment. 

On  the  Fort  Belknap  Reserva- 
tion an  experimental,  full-time 
consumer  advisor's  office  was  set 
up  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Native  American  Program.  Ms. 
Douglas  says  this  approach  has 
seemed  to  be  a  good  one  because 
the  service  is  on-going,  so  other 
consumer  advisors'  offices  have 
been  provided  on  the  Blackfeet 
and  Fort  Peck  Reservations. 
Similar  agencies  are  being  plan- 
ned for  the  Flatheads  and 
Crows. 
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Learning  Center 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

dents  are  in  on  the  entire 
operation  of  the  school.  They 
decide  what  classes  they  want 
and,  for  example,  they  help 
budget  the  operations."  There  is 
a  constant  interchange  between 
directors,  managers,  instructors 
and  students. 

Evans  acknowledges  that  it 
still  is  early  to  evaluate  the 
project's  success  but  indications 
are,  he  believes,  that  the  project 
is  working  well. 

The  learning  center  hopes  to 
help  students  relate  to  others, 
improve  their  self-image  and 
gain  satisfaction  and  growth 
from  their  education. 
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